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limagine that it was the Musitians’ state? but Mu. Tis true; I know that we must all be 
their endeavor was to show how it was with taught of God, but that is not the question 
David, and not themselves. now ; but if you will not tell me where he 

Qua. The people know it was none of their dwells, then tell me his name, that [ may find 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payed/e'condition, that’s true; but what need had him out. What call you his name? 


in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five) David of their rehearsal, and reading and sing-| Qua. His name is calied, the Word of God. 
Dollars. ing his condition, and to sound out their Pipes, Rev. 19: 13. 


Communications must beaddressed to the Publisher theit Organs and Queristers? all these) Mv. Whata strange man are you, what 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. songsters despise David's practice. Then is an answer Is this; why do en ee ee 
: itnot mockery and hypocrisy? “Who hath ly? I took you fora wise man once, but are 
‘required such things at their hands?” you not now turned fool? But Lhave heard of 
Isai. 1: 12, such a Name; well if his name be called the 
Mv. But Friend, I have not forgot that you) Wordof God, it isa far better name in my 
Musician. Truly Friend you make my heart spoke of a wonderful Teacher, that doth far|opinion, than Solomon the King; but | hope 
ache yet I have one question to ask you more: excel all that ever had a name. you will not not be angry, for Quakers do not 
if our musick and singing in ourchurches is not} Qua. He whom [told thee of doth teach) use to be angry. it 
ofthe Lord who broughtin these things? such musick that God himself will listen to:} Qua. Nay [am not angry with thee one 
Quaker. Pope Vitellian was the man, who!that’s more than men: Psal. 69: 33, and 72:| whit, for thou hast spoke the Truth ; and there 
being a lusty singer, and fresh couragious musi-| 12, 14. is witness born both in heaven and on earth to 
tian himself, brought into the church, Prick-| Mu. Truly Friend, I could be glad if 1 this Name; for he whose Name is called the 
song, and Descant, and all kind of sweet and'could learn that lesson that might please the| Word of God, is a far more excellent name 
pleasant melody. And because nothing should) Lord ; pray what part is that which the Lord is| than Solomon the King; for every name and 
hinder the vain, idle ears of fond and fantasti- pleased with? Power in heaven and earth, shall bow, and 
cal men, he joyned the organs with the curi-| Qua. The inward part alone; Isai.31: 33.|must bow to this Name. Read Acts 4: 12. 
ous musick, in the year 653. So ‘tis more|Psal. 5e: 6. Phil. 2: 4:10. 
than a thousand years ago, since this Pope set| Mu. How contrary is this to our musick?,; Mv. But pray friend, doth he prick Plain- 
up Piping and Fidling in churches, (as they|for if we should play the -inward part alone,|Song or Intableture? for if he prick Plain 
call them) as you may read ina book called|there is none would delight in our musick. ‘song, I do not fear but I shall learn it. 
the Reliques of Rome ; and since by Queen; Quva. That which men depise and nations; Qua. He pricks very plain; for every Note 
Elizabeth’s Fiddlers, Thomas Sternhold, John| abhor, the Lord doth highly esteem ; and that! js as easily seen as a white sembref or minnom. 
Hopkins, and others, who stile themselves which men do highly esteem, the Lord abhors;/ John 16: 15. 
ated ue ie rein Si 
ee ieee po = ee eee wi Friend, I would fain le: ha |. Mv. Truly 1 am gies to hogs that you Sine. 
wa) . TSC, anc -U. ruly Friend, & would fain jearn that))... sneak comfortably sometimes, though it 
womeu in the idol ‘l'emples to sing, and de-| Lesson that might please the Lord; for i with! i.) ans & toe an __ » % 
ride holy David. For one says, “lam weary others have pleased men, and they have high- Peeper Rc ne peli ref Meg 
elites salieiiness aia ston ke I Se Gere ae oe a '@'*| hope I shall learn that Lesson that God is well 
y gtoaning; all the night long make I ly rewarded us; but truly since I came to} ,jeased with. But where doth he prick his 
my bed to swim, I water my couch with my speak with you, | do question whether | have! Notes ? 
tears.’’ Are these any better than mock-verses| pleased the Lord in so doing. il , re 
upon poor lamenting David? for they that do| Qua. IL was once playing a part, with four| Qua. He pricks at the heart, and brings his 
not witness what they say, and also witness|more, more than 30 years ago; and the parts|PUTe light into the conscience, that thou and 
such a state, are mockers; suchas were said hit with theFuige, and come in with Discords|®!! men and women in the world may read; 
come in the last days. For when did Thomas, and Concords so very lovely, that it took very|¥% that they that run on in their wickedness 
Sternhold, and Joha Hopkins, or any of them,much with that part which stands not in unity|'"#Y read ; because the book of conscience is 
witness such a state, as fo water their couch|with the Lord. So thata master of musick |°Pe2 that all men may see how ‘tis with them, 
with tears, and to fast till men might tell their| being in the room at the same time, heard the|2d may come to see who they have pierced. 
bones? This is no wayes consistent with holy! parts, and took his hat off his head, and flung | 404 thus men begin to oan se = 
men, mho wrote as they were moved by the,it on the ground, and cried aloud, saying, |e! wy apart ; and this ae Ral le ae 
Holy Ghost; and another says, “Oh, Lord I now take body and soul, and all! ‘This he ears of the Lord, than all — Ba i 
am not puffed in mind, I have no scornful|said who never knew what his soul was, ieee masick in the world, Acts 2: 37. 
look.”’ But were they not puffed in mind to| what it would cost to redeem it from destruc- ech. ad 12. Mat. = 4. 
take upon them to turn the Holy Scriptures|tion. So I see, that musick pleases well that} Mv. Now wo is me, is it come to this? my 
into Poetry ? and had they not a scornful look?;which is for destruction, and grieves that hopes are frustrated; Is there no way but | 
if not, why did it not content them to read the|which God doth highly esteem and honor ;|must come in at this door? Well, I lo per- 
scriptures as they were? but they had taken|Isai. 42: 21. |ceive that the Quakers preach not for gold nor 
upon them things too wonderful forthem, this) Mv. Truly sir, lam something desirous to|Silver, for if you did, you would never preach 
did not David, Psalm 131: 1. Whetefore,|know further; pray, where dwells this Musick| after this manner; for who can take any 
wo to the Pope and his Cardinals, to the| Teacher? |pleasure in this Doctrine ? I see how what 
Monks, Friars, and Jesuits, Bishops, Lord-| Qua. Come and see. 'you drive at; for when Peter preached to 
Bishops, and all false Prophets and Hirelings,| Mv. I would gladiy see him and hear him,|the Jewes, he told them, that they “had mur- 
with their Organists and Queristers, Musitians,|and would go far to leara of him; pray tell me|dered and betrayed him whom God had made 
and Dancers on ropes, with their Fidlers and|where he dwells? 'made both Lord and King. And when they 
Pipers; Juglers, Cheaters and Gamesters,, Qua. He dwells Invisible. |heard this they were pricked at their hearts, 
Hunters, and Haukers, Swearers and Lyars,, Mv. Howcana manlearn of him that dwells|¢rying out, men and brethren what shall we 
Drunkards and Harlots, forall this is Babylon; | invisible? you speak as if you did not intend| do ?”” Truly { do believe there be but few 
her Maskers and Mummers; and against all|that I should know. | musitians that ever learnt this lesson. 
this is God’s wrath gone forth from the pre-| Qua. Yes, verily, 1 would have thee know,! Quva. Mind the gift of God in thy heart; 
sence of the Lamb. Their Plague is begun.!and do not think it strange because I thus)Christ Jesus, the true Teacher ; and prize thy 
Mv. But yet [ think our brethren, Thomas speak, for “ he that searcheth the heart and precious time, that it may be blessed to thee; 
Sternhold, John Hopkins and others, did think! tryeth the reins,” is Invisible ; and some there|r@member how that he hath waited on thee 
they did well; and how could the people! be that learn of him. Jer. 17: 7. long. O prize the long suffering of the Lord, 
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for itis high time for thee now to return. Rom. staff of life is ‘down again,’ and that the best particular commodity. The most extensive 
2:4. ‘muffin flour’ is exceedingly cheap. ‘The fac- out-of-door trade is that carried on in oranges. 

Mv. Would to God I were of any other call- tory now so quiet, has given the people good In a leading thoroughfare in Manchester, one 
ing ; for I verily believe that God will over-;wages, and food is at a low price, so that the Saturday evening, | counted twenty-two sellers 











throw all pleasant things, and all false,customers of the bakers are very numerous. of oranges on one side of the street alone. 
worship. 1 am sorry that I have lived so|There are butchers’ shops open in front, with Sometimes they have litle stands stuck up in 
vainly. ithe gas flaring and smoking with every current|a corner, lighted by a paper lantern, the pro- 
lof air; the pieces of meat ticketed with the prietrix busy in knitting stockings or some 
|price per pound; and a stout rubicund butch-|similar employment; but in general the 
er in apron and steel, with his hands in his|oranges are kept ina portable basket, and the 
pockets, promenading outside, and shouting at'dealers move up and down alongside the par- 
Journal, the following account of life in that\the utmost pitch of his voice, ‘Now, ladies,|apet, vociferously shouting ‘ Four a penny, 
great manufacturing city,—it is of course given make your markets!’ And the ladies are oranges—four a penny!’ The consumption 
\making their markets. You see the husband of this fruit in Manchester must be enormous. 
os and wife, both of them very young, and Go where you please, you are assailed with 
With the working-classes generally the| neither looking very healthy, engaged in, invitations to buy ; and whether you attend the 
evening of Saturday is usually the busiest in| making purchases. ‘The husband carries a theatre or the circus, travel in the omnibus or 
in the week. = hey have then to spend the baby, carefully wrapped up, and sound asleep,|the railway carriage, you will find the public 
wages for which during the previous days they while the wife has a basket and the key of the eating oranges. Again, you find dealers in 
have been laboring, and many among them house-door. They perhaps rent a little house old umbrellas perambulating the street, offer- 
find it more difficult to lay their money out in| jn some of the cheaper streets; they do not!ing their goods at very cheap rates. If the 
the most profitable and economical way than keep a servant; the wife cannot go to market nicht is rainy, their stock is usually soon sold 
it was to earn it. T’he allurements to spend jji she receives her husband’s wages; and off; but ifthe weather is fine, their occupation 
are more numerous and bewitching on Satur- then, as the baby cannot be left at home, ail jis gone. ‘hen there are poor women offering 
day than on any other evening. All kinds of three ro out together. Such groups as these night-caps and dress-caps for sale. Perhaps 
provisions, clothing, and ornaments are ex-| you will meet by hundreds in Manchester on they have been engaged all the week in 
posed at temptingly low prices, their defects Saturday, even so late as eleven o'clock at making them, and now come out on Saturday 
being in many instances undescernible in the night. But injurious as such a life cannot fail night to look for customers among the moving 
gas-light, by which the working-man and his to be to the health of the child, it is trifling in crowd of the streets. There are flying sta- 
wife have to make their purchases. Again, all comparison with what those children suffer|tioners offering letter-paper, envelopes, and 
descrip.ions of cheap literature appear on the| whose mothers work in factories, and who have| wax at excessively low prices; others selling 
Saturday evening .'’'be windows and counters|to leave their ofispring at home during the day almanacs or illustrated pamphlets. Here and 
of the venders are covered with sheets, manylin very inefficient charge. The freedom to there is a wheel of fortune, with boys twirling 
of them decorated with woodcuts which pro-| wand r about the streets and lose themselves|it fornuts. But amid all this noise of honest, 
mise the nrost exciting tales, and appear to the| which the children of Manchester possess is)and sometimes dishonest traffic, there is a class 
factory boy or girl well calculated to relieve something quite unparalleled. In the yearjof people in the streets whose great claim on 
the tedium of the approaching day, whose f ) 


aise 
Under the head of “Saturday Evening in 


Manchester,”’ we find in Chambers’ Edinburgh 


in the language of that Journal. 


1848, for example, 4715 children were report-| your pockets springs out of their silence, On 
hours hang heavy on too many hands. Cheap/ed to the police as having been lost. They/an ordinary evening you see exceedingly few 
amusement of all kinds is provided in great! were all found again, the “police being instru-|street beggars in Manchester; but on Saturday 
plenty : the poor worker, whose ears have) mental in restoring 1681. In Liverpool, on|they appear in full force. Nothing is more 
throughout the week been filled with the in-|the other hand, out of a population nearly as puzzling than to know the real character of 
cessant noise of machinery, flies with eager-|large, but not engaged in factory labor, the these claimants on your charity. For exam- 
ness to listen to vocal or instrumental music,,number of children found wandering in the|ple, I noticed on two or three successive even- 
rendered all the more attractive by the free-| streets by the police, and restored to their pa-jings an exhibition of distress which might 
dom with which it can be enjoyed, and the in-\rents, was only 360. lhave arrested the greatest opponent of street 
dulgence in drinking and smoking by which it} But this crowded street is not occupied ex-|alms-giving. In one of the most crowded 
18 accompanied. Pe ‘clusively by people buying and selling. There thoroughfares of Manchester, a woman, poorly 
In Manchester, Saturday evening is almost\are numbers of young men and women, in|but neatly clad in widow's weeds, was seated 
as important a time to the working-classes as good strong working clothes, and often wear-|in a chair placed near the parapet. She had 
Tuesday, the great cotton-market day, is to|ing wooden clogs, on whom the cares of Satur-|two young children, evidently twins, in her 
their employers. On this day the warehouses|day night seem to sit very easily. They lin- arms, and four others were ranged beside her. 
and offices generally close at one o’clock, and ger about the shop-windows, gazing at caps! Not one of the family spoke a word, but Jook- 
the clerks, warehousemen, and others of that and bonnets, and fashionable top-coats, and ed patiently with a quiet, forcible appeal, to 
class, who of themselves would people a mod-jrich variegated vests and gaudy dresses. All the passers-by. Two or three gin-palaces 
erately-sized town, are at liberty till Monday|these articles are usually ticketed with the|were near, and of course a crowd of half-intox- 
morning. The factories and other public price ‘ plain figures.’ But of such prices it is\icated people was collected round, whose 
works close about four or five, and a popula-|* distance that lends enchantment to the view ;’|noisy manners and coarse language contrasted 
tion of not much under 100,000 is immediately! for it is no unusual thing for the eye to be at-|very strikingly with the ¢ respectable poverty’ 
released from a whole week’s labor. Few /|tracted with a nice showy article, ticketed two of this poor woman. It was a puzzling case. 
streets have a more gloomy appearance than a|shillings in dashing figures, while, on a close} You’could scarcely find it in your heart te 
street of warehouses or of mills in Manchester) inspection, eleven pence is noticed marked in| pass without giving something; and yet there 
on a Saturday evening. ‘The steam-engine is| pencil, forming a considerable addition to the | was a lurking air of deception about the whole 
1S then a mere heap of cast-iron, the machinery price; ora ticket will be seen ata distance | group that was very unsatisfactory. Similar 
is inertand lifeless, the furnace is cold, the|that looks like tenpence, but on a closer view| cases are exceedingly common in Manchester; 
doors are locked, and the lights are out. But)athin stroke is seen, that raisesthe price to a’ but it is only on Saturday night that they are 
the soul of industry is absent: the last day of|shilling. The appearance of these young peo-'seen. ; 
the week has come, and the thousands of busy ple, so indifferent and gay, contrasts strikingly | There are a number of public market-places 
workers have each gone to satisfy his or her|with that of others not many years their in Manchester, the largest of which, is Smith- 
individual wants, ‘seniors, but who have already staried on their field. ‘This is an open space, where booths 
Walk a few paces into the next street, and/own account in life, and have a house of their/and stands have been placed so asto make 
the scene changes, as if by magic. Here you/own, from whose door the wolf must be/regular lanes. The appearance of this market 
are surrounded by all kinds of human noises,| kept. lis very like that of a country fair. All kinds 
and jostled most unceremoniously by all kinds} But while within the shops all the buying! of exhibitions are here open: wild beasts, wax 
of passengers. Every house isa shop, and'and selling go on without much noise, there is’ work, jugglers, &c., &c. Each has its band 
every shop is streaming with light. Here|a ceaseless clamor arising from the venders of|of music, and before each a crowd of idle peo- 
alm yst every want that man feels can be satis-| various things in the streets. The cry is not ple is collected. There are long lanes where 
fied. ‘There are bakers’ shops in 'profusion,|as it used to be in the great streets of London, old clothes are sold; others where crockery 
with great parti-colored tickets stating the)‘ What d’ye lack?’ but each itinerant dealer'in any quantity may be purchased; others 
prices of bread; cheering intimations that the lustily shouts out the price and quality of his’ where fresh and salt meat, and various kinds 
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of nondescript animal food, 
The crowd here is not so great as might be ex- 
pected. Indeed it will be found that the 
greater part of the buying and selling in Man-| 
chester goes on in shops—the markets not be- 


ing either on the same scale as regards size,, 


or “having the same conveniences as in Liver- 


into Shude-Hill, another busy thoroughfare. 

Part of the street is lined with stalls, principal.| 
ly occupied by venders of old books. 
also are machines by which your height and 
weight can be accurately ascertained, and 
marked for you on a card, ‘for the small 
charge of one penny ;’ here is an artist who 
draws likenesses in an amazingly short time 
for a few pence ; and, most attractive exhibition 
of all to young ignorant people, here is * the 
magic looking-glass, in which a young man 
can see his future wife, and a youne woman 
her future husband.’ 
measurers, likeness-painters 
have plenty of customers. 

You pass from this district into the old 
churchyard, so lonely, quiet, and still; the 
great square tower, blackened by the smoke of 
every factory chimney that has ever been 
reared in Manchester, looking down like a 
speechless giant on the noise and bustle that 
abounds in this great city. Cross the church- 
yard, descend a flight of steps, pass another 
market, and you are in Deans-Gate, one of the 
oldest streets in Manchester. Deans-Gate 
closely resembles the High Street of Edin- 
burgh or the Tréngate of Glasgow. It is not 
so wide, norare the houses so high, but it is 
proportionably as densely populated, and as 
full of life. Here, on one Saturday night, [ 
counted a hundred and fifty-five persons who 
passed me in three minutes, and the stream 
flows on every Saturday night as densely. 
Here you do not see so much of the factory 
population as in other districts, but here you 
see the greatest amount of drunkenness and 
profligacy. It is most melancholy to witness 
the crowds of young and = of both sexes 
hovering about spirit vaults, gin palaces, &c. ; 
and w hen the door is etek, a glimpse | is ob- 
tained of still greater crowds in the interior. 
Teetotalism has made much progress, town 
missionaries have labored hard, many new 
schools have been built, but it would appear as 
ifall these influences are 
reaching alarge class of the population—a 
class which very often have no honest means 
of obtaining a livelihood—which overflows into 
such great thoroughfares as Deans-Gate ji 
Manchester on Saturday nights—which is 
kept not only in restraint, but to a great extent 
out of sight, by the police—and which, if any 
lawless outbreak took place, would sudde nly 
appear, to the terror and astonishment of re. 
spectable people, who have no idea that they 
are living in the same town with such human 
beings. 

About eleven o’clock all the music-saloons 
are closed ; the audiences are moving home- 
wards, some of them lingering to buy che ‘ap 
periodicals; people begin to think of shutting 
their shops and counting their money ; here 
and there a drunk person is seen reeling 
home ; the itinerant hawkers have left the 
streets; the cabmen drive their jaded horses 
homeward ; light after light is put out; and 
when Sunday morning comes, all Manches- 
ter, With its gigantic machinery, ils treasures 
of manufactured and unmanufactured goods, 
and its hundreds of thousands of haman be- 
ings, is wrapped in profound silence, broken 


’ er | 
pool. Passing out of Smithfield, you come} 
| 


> | 
Allthese weighers and| 
and prophets,|member of the expedition in search of the sources 
| of the Father of Waters, under General Cass in 


land other hard wood. 


utterly incapable of 





can be bought. |occasionally by the wild shriek of a locomo- 


tive, and the thundering noise of the luggage- 
train by which it is followed, or the sharp| 
ringing of iron on the pavement, as a polie- 
man signals to his neighbor. 

nesaiiinine 


| 
DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCES OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The St. Paul (Minnesota) Chronicle and! 


Here} Register, in quite an elaborate and very interest- 


ing article on the Mississippi River, embracing a 
mention of the discovery of its mouth, and an ac- 
count of future explorations upon its shores, de- 
tails with some particularity the final ascertain- 
ment of its main source, in Lake Itasca, by Mr. 
Schooleraft in the year 1882. This was more 
than three hundred years after the period in 
which its outlet into the Gulf of Mexico was first 
discovered, by the Spaniards. 

Mr. Schooleraft had been a zealous and active 


1820, and well wadestacll the work he had to 
perform, when he started out with his company 
to resume the explorations. The Chronicle and 
Register says :— 

“ He began at the precise point where Pike in 
1806, and Cass in 1820 had dropt it. He reached 
the large island in upper Red Cedar or Cassina| 
lake, early in July of that year, where he ene amp-| 


ed hie escort of soldiers, extra men and heavy| 


baggage, and taking five small hunting canoes 
with indies guides and steersmen, he traced the 


Mississippi through all its involutions and ex-|coming ‘into vogue. 


panding lakes and ‘rapids, by its longest branch to 
its most remote source in Itasca Lake. About 
forty-five miles above the Red Cedar, he reached 


the summit of the Cross water or Lac Traverse—| in 
‘among them one in Alabama, his native state, of 


a large and beautiful lake, surrounded with maples 
He found the river to fall, 
by a series of small rapids, forty-six feet aggre- 
gate in this distance. The north end, or head of 
this lake, was ascertained to be the most norther- 
ly point of the main channel of the Mississippi. 
It is in latitude 47 deg. 28 min. 36 sec. The 
traveller or voyager, above this point, ascends 
exclusively south or west to its source. 

In the course of four or five miles above Lac 
Traverse, the Pamidjeguma, or Crosswater of the 
Chippewa, the Mississippi has its primary forks. 
Schooleraft took the shortest or left hand fork, 
leading through Lake Plantagenet, to its source 
in Assawa or Perch lake—a route by which he 
avoided many r: apids. From this lake he crossed 
the hichlands of the Hauteur des Terres, the men 
carrying his five small two-fathom canoes and bag- 
gage on their backs. The utmost altitude of “ 
above the ocean is 1680 feet. In this route, 
which every one carried something, he was ac- 
companied by the late Dr. Houghton and Col. 
Alien, (then Lieut. Allen,) of the 
gentlemen who subsequently distinguished them- 
selves in their several departments, and by Mr. 
| Bentwell, a clergyman from New Hampshire, and 
Mr. John Stone, of Michigan; with Ozawindib, 
or Yellow Head, a Chippewa chief, as the princi- 
pal guide. After passing about six miles over 
fallen timber and bog, now passing through close 
thickets, and then ascending lofty sand hills, 
covered with dwarf funeral looking ‘pine, (the 
Pinus bansiamus) he reached Itasca Lake, the 
the actual source of the longest and main fork of 
the Mississippi, (the Lae la Biel ie of the French) 
on the 12th of July, 1832, being just 505 years 
after the Spanish had first, incidentally, deseried 
its mouth. This beantifal lake, which is some 
five to seven miles in length, reposes amidst hills 
‘of marine sand of the drift epoch, and consists of 





‘half a foot at the center of the span. 


Army, two): 


pure springs of water, gushing out in copious 
rills, within a visible basin. ‘The Indian term of 
‘Tot-osh-ca, (written Itasca in the narrative) and 
denoting a chs ari icteris tic property of the fi ma! e 


| breast, imparts a vivid idea in which these infant 
isources of the father of rivers gush from their 


sandy elevations. Its dista nee from the Gulf of 
| Mexico he estimated at 3,160 miles—the distance 
ifrom Cass lake at 125 miles 
considerable fall, 
during which there is a 
The who le j journey, out and back, was 
The entire altitude of the lake above the ocean 
as determined by Mr. Nicolle 4a 


8; in which it has one 
the Ks a- b i-ca—and many r apids, 
119 feet 


“90 miles. 


total descent of 


tt, in 1836,is L575 
feet-—which is 105 feet below the summit of the 
environing hills, and its altitude at Schooleraft’s 
island, the only island in it, at 47 deg. 13 min. 
35 sec., which is 25 min. 11 sec. south of the 
summit of Lac Traverse. From this time the 
source of the Mississippi has remained a fixed 
fact in our geography. 

Schooleraft hoisted a United States flag, on a 
firm staff, which was saluted by the Chippewas as 
it went up,and which he left flying, when he took 
his departure down the main fork of the stream— 
the fork to which the Indians constantly app y 
the name of the Mississippi.—WV. 4. and U. 
Gaz. 


Ee 
THE REMINGTON BRIDGE. 


To satisfy the curious as to many particulars 
relating to the mode of construc ting the new kind 
of bridge called the Remington Bridge, now 
We copy the following from 
the New York Courier and E nquirer : 

Bridges on this principle, have already been 
constructed by the inventor, for practical purposes, 
Eneland, and in some of our Southern States; 


400 feet span ; the dimensions of its stringers, 
or sustaining timbers, being ten by twelve inches 
at their junctions with the abutments, and thin- 
ning down gradually to the thickness of less than 
Its total 
length is four hundred and thirty-six feet, and 
cost two thousand dollars. 

The one now being erected here for exhibition, 
is one hundred and. sixty feet in the clear, the 
total length of the stringers being about one hun- 
dred and eighty-five feet. These are four in num- 
ber, and are two and three-eighth inches square 
in their greatest dimensions at the abutments, 
and taper to scant one inch square at the center 
of the span. They are made of several pieces « f 
white pi ne joined to, eether b y a searf joint ; their 

rhen they are joined co ing bevelled ata 
wey slight ieal and the bevelled parts lapped 
over each other, and attach a with glue, so that 
appears to be a con- 
These joinings are so 


ends, w 


lita united, each stringer 
tinuous and single pice 
wrranged as that only one of them ever occurs in 
the same eross section of the bridge, and lias are 
neither bolted nor clamped, but depend. entire ly 
upon the glue for their adhesion. Hach of these 
stringers has about nine feet bearing on the 
abutments or suspensit c piers to which they are 
firmly attached by iron bolts. 

The up per surface of the abutments upon which 
they rest is not perfectly level, but rises with a 
very slight angle from its exterior to its interior 
face. ‘The stringers are not framed with, or ad- 
justed to a chamber or arch, but are put together 
on a false work or centering, having a uniform 
bearing surface of the same level as the abutments 
on which they rest. Upon removing the false 
work, this structure of one hundred and sixty 
feet span deflected in the centre, about sixteen 
\inches, and presented a waving outline of great 
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beauty, formed by slightly vaulting curves near/and, desire to have her talk, rather than to instruction ; that is, she has not been indoctri- 
either abutment, connected by a long reverse talk themselves. In intercourse with others, nated into any particular creed or form of 
curve, having its greatest depression at the centre they wish to give all and take nothing; with religious belief. Faith she has in God, aye! 
of the span. ‘The track of the bridge is about three her, they incline to take all and give nothing. and love, too—that love which casteth out fear. 
and a half feet wide, formed by strips of boards) ‘This is not fair, and is not profitable to Laura.|Her veneration, which showed itself sponta- 
placed transversely on the stringers, and fastened In the commerce of ideas at least, there should neously, has been so directed upward to the 
to them by screws. It has no side supports, nor|be free trade and entire reciprocity, else half|Creator and Governor of all things, that she 
any lateral or diagonal bracing. In the practical|its benefits are lost. lives in consciousness of his protecting presence 
bridge these are used, and they are all so applied) She returns home to supper, after which she|and loving care. His laws are His angelic 
as to add to the sustaining power of the bridge. |writes in her diary, or attends to some corres-|mesengers, ever hovering over us—not armed 
This “magic” bridge is a Jight, airy and beauti-' pondence, for an hour or so. She then takes|with whipsand scorpions to avenge themselves, 
ful structure, to the eye so frail, as to cause ajher work and occupies herself busily. She|but charged to win us upward by love and 
feeling of doubt as to its capability of sustaining|seems perfectly cheerful when by herself and| persuasion. Laura begins to understand and 
its own extended form, which gives place to sur-|unnoticed ; she is better pleased, however, to|revere those laws, and thus her religious nature 
prise and astonishment as groups of men pass|have any one sit near her, even if they do not|is developed without the aid of catechism. 
and repass upon it, without its manifesting the|/speak together. But she is most happy when| More than once it has been seen thatthe thought 
least indication of weakness. Its cost, including|her teacher sits within her reach, so that she |of God’s presence and love, occurring in mo- 
the abutments, or suspension piers, is about two can occasionally exchange a word and a laugh| ments of irritation and discontent, has soothed 
hundred and fifty dollars, much of which is ocea-|with her, and, whea any emotion arises, can|her into placid peace and content. She often 
sioned by a nicety of finish and of ornament,|throw her arms around her neck and kiss her,|says, with a joyful and loving look, “ our Father 
which would not only be unnecessary but out of| which she often does, in the most earnest and gives us all these things.”’ 
place in a bridge designed for practical purposes.|touching manner. Usually, however, she is| In childhood, while her mind was beginning 
This plan of bridge, from its capability of span-\interrupted in the evening by some “ callers’’|to grow up toward the light of knowledge, and 
ning long distances, and from its cheapness, is|—a neighbor, one of the blind scholars, or a/to put froth its timid tendrils to twine around 


well worthy public attention. | domestic. some points of belief, which should be its sup- 
— | She receives every one, however simple or|port through its after growth, then | wished 

PROGRESS OF LAURA BRIDGMAN. |humble, with an earnest welcome, and busies|that those tendrils should cling only to what 
acitalied. therself equally for all in getting them seats,|was firm and durable. I tried to keep out of 


mm , jand seeing that they are pleasantly occupied. |her reach all pestilent catchwords and sectarian 
I'he lessons over, she dresses for dinner. } a . shi 
Sis is nema iad. nbeahins wis 4 1 A humble domestic sometimes comes up to/shibboleths. [tried to train her up according 

P aking with her toll-\ take Jessons in reading, which Miss Wight is|to what seemed to me the will of her Creator, 


ette, but never in a fluster. She i iderate | .: ; : i i 
: ‘ is considerate kind enough to give her, and Laura is as glad|whether written in a book or manifested in 
about her appearance, but never anxious. : 


ia idk salt thane: feat tales etnies Wes She jig meet her, and as ready and happy to aid|nature ; but I did not care that she should know 
—— a oe act that seems \her, as though she were the richest lady in the|tooearly the name which men give their notions 
incomprehensible she avoids everything gaudy, | | i it bé Jov 
odd, or in bad taste. * * * ” »\land. jof his attribotes, whether it bé Jove, Jehovah, 
She Awaba ase i Rl ai bl | She retires to bed at nine o'clock, as a mat-| or God. Having full faith in the religious 
. a 2 B : 
a aid OCK, at the table| ier of habit and duty, but never from the sense|nature of man, 1 could no more doubt that, 
with the blind, and generally contrives to|.¢ drowsiness, for she ne . iwith th i I ligrous 
seaihetitiead: snaae deme ah wh O\of drowsiness, for she never seems sleepy.|with the growth of her mind, the religrous 
c > > y ve | . . * so. . oe 
eee ae ies 4 ‘y with whoever 1S) She js wide awake, bright and cheerful to the|capacities and dispositions would show them- 
sitting within her reach. She eats as sparingly | + 
and sleet di jlast. selves, than I could doubt that an acorn E had 
and slowly at dinner as at breakfast ; indeed,| gunday bri k is| planted ld b k th 
ie: det eRe Or Aaa cael Sunday brings some change.. Her work is'planted would grow to be an oak than an 
mee h - h oe ‘laid aside, and her regular lessons are omitted. hemlock. 1 was not anxioas to pull it up to 
After dinner, she takes her work and sews,| p dav bes itv. She|look at i rj d bend i rigs 
sia: Tetnitie ine section sadaraeth Meum hai |But the day brings no gloom or austerity. She |look at its roots, or to twist and bend its twigs 
= seiner . - — gs at — _ regards it as a pleasant day—a day of relaxa-|that it might grow in any particular form. I 
meni Caen She .s mae ae usi'y an@)tion from ordinary labor—a day devoted more|wished to encourage in her the growth of 
. s Pe ] i j i 
y ) >. needle womans|:han others to thoughtful self-communion; to a\those virtues which seem to be the elements 
and is very expert and dexterous at making ye i l igi 
aa iar ih: Raced £\consideration and enjoyment of the blessings out of which the religious character is afterward 
various articles of female handicraft. If her d ole f life: : shane dif Ah csini i d | : len- 
wudisiiihios det bitte aoa ife; to social relations and |formed,—veneration, trust, and love ; conscien 
od y rea rlends, sits Within) duties, and joys. She would no more think of|tiousness, ideality, hope, and the like. As for 
ier reach, she frequently holds out her hand . ine a hearty is — ri th icular for belief which she should 
sles sak gt : : ©’ suppressing a hearty laugh, or repressing any |the particular form of belief which she shou 
to exchange a word; but, notwithstanding this outbreak irthfulnes 3 t I had less 
interruption, she is so diligent and ‘ni cI outbreak of mirthfulness on Sunday than on|adopt, I had less care. 
eek ie dies ben a ae € atl any other day; it is truly aday of thanksgiving,| I supposed that when, by the action of her 
This = "Be I good task. ‘and surely the most acceptable worship that|pereeptive faculties, her acquaintance with 
is Over, She goes out to walk with her|.}, y one is ad and | fi ld b ficient! i 
ooh d °T\she or any one can pay is that of a glad and/factsshould become sufficiently extensive, then 
teacher, and spends two or three hours in| its high 
Ce ae es grateful heart. |her mind would begin to put forth its higher 
exercise, either taking along stroll into the Thi saad I ai ' d lize the knowledge th 
ohn: te teniek base, ts Seek is reminds me that upon one of the visits| powers, and generalize the knowledge that 
ne eee ee _— oe Governor Briggs, just after he had issued ajhad been furnished to it. 1 wished to avoid 
la ( , “i : 
I or some fruit, and! prociamation for the annual “ Fast Day,” Laura|the common error of giving a creed first, and 


requests her teacher to give them to any poor : he 
c arnestly w , > > rhich faith ought to be 
woman or child she may meet. asked him earnestly why he did not rather|the elements out of which faith oug 


of going into town “shopping.” She is expert| mee a “reap evened i ee ee get omg 6 2 ee ro 
at examining patterns, and chaffering about ays in the year, rather than for a Than s-|fixed. trusted that the free elements 
bargains, though she is too guileless a ts f giving in the Autumn, and a Fast in the |thought would crystallize around certain natu- 
“beating down” the seller. 7 Spring. . ial points of belief, and I did not care to hasten 
Glke talnen: Chin Une 66 axakin célile eden hoc! On Sunday she writes letters to her relatives | the process by introducing any artificial nucleus 
friends and acquaintance, of whom - tsi and friends. She takes great interest in her|to give special form to the future faith. Nor 
many. She gossips good-natured! alia e = brothers, particularly in the youngest, who is|was my trust disappointed. It was a source 
day trifles,and gravely about Ae et every {still a boy at school. She writes him long |of the highest satisfaction and pleasure to find, 
matters of births, death and mnie ier ‘letters, filled with kind and good advices, touch- |that, as causality began to work, these infer- 
hin WaeE Sotentisl che is mee sg q(n8 his health, and his improvement in his/ences were formed natarally:—Women make 
ignorance. She must feel OF heel tacts esse@ studies, and his conduct generally. Such is|bread, and clothes, and the like; men make 
bonnets, pitinlnd: ane eet dnain Caps °F the daily course of her life, which is seldom |tables, and chairs, and desks, and houses; but 
sntninn. ial ete 7” A esses OF orna-| interrupted. |no woman nor man makes the sun to shine, the 
’ e€ any novelty in the fashion rain to fall, the grass to grow ; therefore there 
‘must be a superhuman power. Ido not mean 
It will be seen that she uses language which|to say that, at any particular time, and in any 
Such seems to imply considerable religious instruc- |concrete form, she stated this inference ; but I 
some tion, but it would not be fair to suffer such do say, that, to the best of my knowledge and 
it not inference to be drawn, because she has not/belief, her mind passed through this process, 


rule,|received what is usually considered religious|and underwent these changes; that no one 
t | 
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thereof. She must greet all the guests, make| LAURA'S RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. | 
them all shake hands with her teacher, fondle | 
the children, and dandle the baby. | 
intercourses give her great pleasure and 
profit, and would give her more, were 
that most people reverse the ordinary 
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directly aided the progress, shape or the form late conversation with Miss Bremer, Laura ask-' of emancipation, in England, John Candler 
of her belief, but that alone and unguided she ed her, with perfect simplicity, whether she), 
sought God, and found him in the Creator. (found that writing books “ paid well.” “ Pret- 

It was a touching and beautiful sight to see ty well,” was the reply. Upon which Laura)” : , 
this young soul, that had lain so long in utter eagerly rejoined, ‘ Do you think, if I should | Eleventh month last, determined to ascertain 
darkness and stillness, as soon as the obstacles write a book, it would pay well?” the real facts of the case. 
were cleared from its path, begin to move for- Perhaps, by a eee _ oo 
ward and upward, to seek and te own its friends, money enough might be raised to buy ' Pp ai 
Creator, God ! it was as if the lost Pleiad, for her a life annuity, which would place her during the ae and spring, and are _ = 
brought back again to her native sphere, and|beyond the reach of pecuniary want, and se- the way to their own country, by way of the 
under her native influences, should begin to cure to her the attendance and companionship) United States. 
move onward with graceful sweep, and, joining of some young lady who could be to her what} In the early part of this month, these 
her sister stars, renew her circling homage| Miss Wight has so long been.—Laura will do|.. de cassia htiesh  Pillabieide. and 
around the central throne of light. Her intel-| what she can, diligently and cheerfully, to per-| ee ee eee porn, “spdlletey 
lect had done part of its work ; it had brought form those duties and labors of life, of which} gave an interesting account of their tour to a 
God to her mind. \every conscientious person should discharge|small audience assembled at Clarkson Hall 
‘his proper share. She asks no one to do for 
\her what she can do for herself. She wishes) ; : : 

She knows the cost of rich shawls and fine|no one to be her menial or servant. She has|#bsence from the city prevented either of the 
lace. of precious stones, jewelry and furniture ;| already done some service in her day and gen-jeditors of the Intelligencer from getting to 
but no display of them ever seems to affect her| eration, by setting forth in her depor:ment, un-|this meeting ; but the main facts stated there 
appreciation of the owner’s worth. As yet, der her sore afflictions, the native dignity of 
she has escaped the disturbing influence which|the humancharacter. She has shown in what|_, . Fp ; 
wealth, and other hollow and factitious dis-|degree the spirit is dependant upon tbe senses Friends’ Review, and are so eesniecehens, dncaaiane 
tinctions among persons, have upon the opin-|for its manifestation and enjoyment.—She has|induce us to transfer the principal part of 
ion and esteem in which they are held. She|shown how little the factitious and arbitrary dis-/them to our columns. A full and accurate 
is no respecter of things artificial or superficial. | tinctions of life are necessary to happiness. | history of the journey, will no doubt be pub- 
[he absence or presence of * the guinea’s| She is, however, utterly dependent upon hu-| = 
stamp’ alters not, in her mind, the value of/man sympathy and aid for the continuance of blished by the tourists,on their return to 
the metal that is in the man. No display ofjher happiness, and even of her life. She can|England, and from the character of the testi- 
—. or rors Pa — her, though 2 — a oo — by = mute exhi- | mony which they will be enabled to produce, 
may be perceived by her. Even beauty of|bition of her helplessness for that sympathy) a , ig Oa a aa 
i iene of voice fails to affect her.|and aid. Hitherto it has been proffered with |e anticipate a highly valeaine work," hich 
‘The seductions of the smile and ofthe eye charm|eagerness and abundance. May it never be will do much towards clearing away the mists 
not her judgement into sleep. The speaker, withheld; may an hour of need never come to| which has of late surrounded this subject. 
must drop, before her, the masquerade of soft) her; but may new friends be raised up to her! [9 those who regard the emancipation of 
smiles and sweet tones, which impose upon|when those who now watch over with the ten-| = 
others, and his words have weight only accor-|der solicitude of parents can watch over and 


nd George W. Alexander, set out for the 
West Indies, on a tour of observation, in the 


They prosecuted their inquiries vigorously 


LAURA’S VIEW OF WEALTH. \in Cherry street. Other engagements and 


have been published in two numbers of the 


the colored race, from the direful and cruel 











ding to their real worth. They must be signs|comfort her no longer upon earth! \slavery in which they have so long been held, 
of feelings and deeds, and if they tally not in| ; - - as an act of justice and right, which cannot 
pt ee ie the things aa ae FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. innocently be withheld by their oppressors, 
they are thrown aside as counterfeit and worth-| —-——-——_— Srpeimnnen edn =P . 7s , 
eens coin. | PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 3, 1850. eee pnenirmernsheiediaatcn a. 

She meets the Governor of the State as qui-| ——— ‘ ‘change in the pecuniary circumstances of the 


, ; 
etly as she doesthe most ordinary person; andj Tue West Inpia Istanps.—Much discus-| wealthier classes, cannot be regarded as an 


af J > ° ° ° { . ‘ 
she oe ae orga no just aS' sion has recently been going on, in regard to|argument against such an act; but there is a 
quietly, though she’m > s raise -| a Ba : ; ; 
1 ys ee een ee ie present condition of the British West)large class, with whom these higher motives 
ous hand to feel if she wore her crown. True,|" -. oo he: 
she is fond of being neatly dressed herself, as|Indies, and the effect of emancipation upon|do not weigh, unless accompanied by an evi- 

. 2 ° . } . . | * 

has been said, aud she is curious to know all|the prosperity of those islands. {t has been|dence of increased worldly advantage, on the 


about the newest fashions. She would if per-! said by the advocates of slavery in this ieee of those who have made what is regarded 
mitted, examine with eager fingers the new} 


articles of dress upon a fashionable lady, fresh| ‘TY that the exports from the islands are less, as a sacrifice. To these the facts collected 
from Paris; but her admiration of their quali-|and that therefore they must be on the de-|by the Friends referred to, will strengthen 


ties would not be transferred to the wearer, any|cline, and they attribute this to the indolence their weak faith, and give an increased impe- 


| ee ; 
more than it would to the padded figure that! of the emancipated negroes, who they say are tus to the cause of justice and humanity. 
turns round and round in ashop window. Ne-| 


vertheless, she has an appreciation of the| incapable of maintaining the apy of From Priends’ Review. 
value of the comforts and refinements of life,|the islands. On the other hand it is alleged) Wys:7 go rue West Inp1es.—On the even- 
and of the importance of having the means to|that the commercial embarrassments under|iug of the 12th inst., our friends John Candler 


3 2 ioV > i ° e.e ° | r Lo 2 T © > > > f 
secure the enjoyment of them. Her fatheris| which the British colonies suffer, are the and George W. Alexander, met a number of 
a respectable farmer, and a man of some world-| Friends who convened at Clarkson Hall on 


ly inheritance, and he wonld gladly give her result of laws enaeted by the Home Govern- Cherry street, for the purpose of learning from 
the shelter of his home for life. She loves her|ment, whereby the protection once given to) our above mentioned.friends, what they had ob- 
parents and brothers, but she could not find in|the products of these islands, has been in ajserved relative to the effect of emancipation in 


their remote village the means of continual cul- vreat measure withdrawn. and sugars raised|the British West Indies. The meeting was not 
ture and improvement, which are to her the|? eestal ‘lof C be d ot lavel® numerously attended as might have beenrea- 
bread of life, and the appetite for which grows|'" a a ea a ave!sonably expected, from the importance of the 


by what it feeds upon. She desires to possess countries, are admitted in competition with! subject, and the opportunities possessed by the 
what she knows to be the key to many of the|the free labour products of their own soil. _{visitors. Perhaps the smallness of the meet- 


| ves ife@au i we oe ; » he j > 5 > } a 
pleasures and advantages of life—to, wits} Various conflicting accounts of the actual 9 May be attributed, partly at least, to the ab 
money—and is beginning to gather it together| diti f the island psence from the city of many of our citizens 
iu her small way. She works constantly, ma-|©" ition of the islands, and of the state o during this sultry period of the year. 


king bags, purses, &c., which are sold and the the emancipated people, have also been in cir- ‘These friends being introduced to the meet- 
profys paid‘toher. It is evident, however, she | culation, which have had a tendency to pro- ing by a few brief observations from A. L. Pen- 


cannot earn enough, by eve ili . . . ‘, John Candlerto ion at the desk 
iw 6 Se eee diligent use| duce a discouraging effect upon the minds of nock, Candler ok his cme tt esk, 

ngers, to give hera competence. Other seh th ind and gave a comprehensive view of the missiou 
means she has none, though she sometimes, |the well wishers of the colored race. Under i, which he and his friend George W. Alex- 


with pleasing simplicity, says she has. In a|these circumstances, two prominent advocates ander, together with their wives, had been en- 
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gaged, It appears that their object was to make 
themselves fully and accurately acquainted 
with facts, as they now exsist, in the emanci- 
pated colonies, and the eflects which the ex- 
tinction of sjavery in the British islands has pro- 
duced. In order to proceed in their enquiries 
as efficiently as possible, they, after obtaining 
the concurrence of their friends at home, ap- 
plied to several of the executive officers of the 
3ritish government, from whom they received 


letters of introduction to the principal authori-| 


ties of the West Indian Islands, directing or re- 
questing them to afford all facilities in their 
power, to the intended investigation. As they 
contemplated visiting some of the French Is- 
lands, recommendations to the authorities there 
were also procured from the government of 
France. Similar documents were also obtain- 
ed from the Danish government. 

Thus furnished, they left their own country 
in the Eleventh month last, and proceeded first 
to Burbadoes. In this, as well asin the other 
places which they visited, every facility was 
afforded them, to prosecute their enquiries with 
success. They conversed freely with persons 
of every condition, from the governors of the 
colonies to the lowest operatives, and made 
their own observations wherever they went. 
Their object, as already observed. was not to 
sustain a theory, but to ascertain facts. They 
desired to discover what the emancipation of| 


: es L : oe 
the slaves had done, and is now doing for the; But the mortality among the immigrants was |souls. 


people there ; and the manner in which their! 
enquiries were conducted, leaves no room to 
doubt the correctness of their conclusion, 

The following may be considered as a sum- 
mary of the information communicated, so far 
as remembered. No inconsiderable portion, 
however, may be fairly presumed to have es- 
caped from the memory of the relator. 

From Barbadoes, where they first landed, 
they proceeded to Demarara and Berbice in 
British Guiana, and spending three weeks in 
the latter colony, they visited in succession Trin-| 
idad, Grenada, St. Lucia, Martinique, Domin-| 


lation, including of cqurse the great mass oflever was somewhat increased; and when the 
the people, at the present day, admits of nO |sugar act of 1846 came into force the mort- 
comparison with what it was in the days of) cageg required the payment of the whole debt, 
slavery. Those who work by the day, for the| which then amounted to about sixteen thousand 
planters, receive very low wages, frequently | pounds sterling, or nearly $80,000. But so 
not more than fifteen or twenty cents per day.!so well was the charadter of the black proprie- 
But the day’s work is equal to what was'|tor established, that he was able to borrow that 
usually performed in a day by aslave; and is}sum on condition that principal and interest 
now generally completed in little more than|should be paid in five years. Thus loaded 
half a day. 'with debt, he went on, and while the produc- 

The laborers can therefore earn their day’s|tion was augmented so that the crop of the 
wages and have nearly half their time. to culti-| current year was expected to be not less than 
vate their tenements, which they are accus-)six hundred hogsheads of sugar, those who 
tomed to rent from their employers. These} were acquainted with the farm and its manage- 
tenements contain from half an acre to two ment, were of opinion thas he would fulfil his 
acres, on which they cultivate most of the/engagements. It was said that the money 
vegetables used for food; and such is the was lent to the man, and not to the plantation. 
favorable character of the climate and soil, that In other words, the money required to prevent 
'with the labor of one or two days in the week, the foreclosure of the mortgage, could not have 
the family of the tenant is supplied with food.|been raised on that property if it had been in 
Hence, under ordinary circumstances, destitn-|in possession of a man of ordinary character, 
tion is out of the question. ‘The houses on| 
these small allotments are frequently built and | 
consequently owned by the tenants. 

In Demarara, when emancipation took place,} The following is an interesting episode in the 
the planters, with a view of rendering the la-' life of a criminal, related by Her Von Wedderkop, 
bourers dependent of provision grounds, and Chamberlain to the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
thus reduced them to the necessity of depen- (Germany. )— 
ding on foreign supplies. This raised the| I am judge of the criminal court, and all pri- 
price of provision, and consequently of wages ;|soners come under my 7 iice, being connected 


— 


THE PRISONER AT HOME. 


to counteract which, immigration was adopted.|with them through my office and love to their 
} There is a man in one of our gaols con- 
appalling. Out of 40,000 immigrants, not more|demned to imprisonment for life, for murder, 
than 13,000 were left, at the end of seven years,|committed when att mpting robbery, and whose 
who were capable of field labour. The eman-|former life was one of unmitigated crime. He 
cipated labourers, finding that small tenements'came to us ata time when our prisons were a 
could not be easily procured on rent, united!complete pest—the school for all iniquity. What 
together and purchased, probably from planters|/he there saw and heard excited in him, at 
|who were too deeply in debt to retain their|Jength, a horror for his former deeds which he 
| possessions, some tracts of considerable extent, had never felt before. He became thoughtful, 
and thus formed free villages. In this manner | showed symptoms of a repentant spirit, and chose 
eleven or twelve thousand of them became the way of salvation. He now worked day and 
freeholders. Inight in order to earn some dollars to purchase 

In the Island of Jamaica there are black| Bibles, which he gave to his fe low-prisoners. 
freeholders who cultivate a large quantity of On account of this, he was hated, despised, mock- 

































ica, Guadaloupe, Antigua and St. Kitts. 'They|sugar and coffee. One-half of the coffee expor- 
then proceeded to Jamaica, visiting the Danish|ted from that island to England is said to be 
islands of Santa Cruz and St. Thomas by the|the produce of their grounds. This arises 
way. Seven months were employed in these | from the circumstance that they have either 
visits ; nine weeks of which were passed in|rented or bought portions of land, formerly 
Jamaica. |planted with the coffee tree, which the owners 
The present population of the British West|have abandoned as unprofitable ; but on which 
Indies may be estimated, approximately, at|a considerable number of good trees still re- 
800,000, of whom 32,0000 are white, 128,000 main. These the blacks prune and take care 
colored, and 640,000 are black. Of this popu- of. and thence collect their fruit. In Barbadoes 
lation about one-half belongs to Jamaica. But|the labourers cultivate large quantities of sugar 
the island of Barbadoes is the most densely |cane on their tenements. More than 2000 
peopled of any, containing nearly eight hun-|hogsheads of sugar, or one-fifieenth of the 
dred to a square mile. jwhole crop of the island, is said to be thus 
[In relation to the safety and peace of the|raised and brought into the market. 
islands, at the present time, as compared witht An instance of energy and skill, on the part 
the days of slavery, there appears to be very |of a man who is quite black, occurred in 
little difference of opinion among the people|the colony of Trinidad ; and our friends be- 
there. No planter, as far as our friends could|came personally acquainted with the man. 
discover, would be willing to return to the sys-| This person was born in slavery, but was 
tem of Slavery. At least, no one would now/|not subjected to the usual treatment of slaves. 
dare publicly to avow a sentiment in favor of|He received an education which prepared him 
such a measure. They held numerous anti-|for the station which he afterwards occupied. 
slavery meetings in the colonies; several of|‘The last of the master’s family, dying near the 
which were convened by the authorities of the time when slavery was abolished in the British 
islands, at the request of the planters, mer-| West Intlies, bequeathed the plantation on 
chants, and others,where resolutions condemn-| which he lived to him. This legacy was in 
_atory of slavery, were unanimously adopted.|fact scarcely a donation, for it was mortgaged 
A resolution of thanks to the anti-slavery socie-|to nearly, if not fully, its entire value. ‘The 
ty for their efforts to overthrow the system of new proprietor employed his energy and skill 
slavery, was proposed and agreed to at many to improve the farm, raised the annual produce 
of the meetings ; and auxiliary anti-slavery so-|/from one hundred hogsheads of sugar, which 
cieties were formed in several large towns. {was the amount when it fell into his hands, 
The physical comfort of the laboring popu-|to upwards of five hundred. The debt, how- 


‘ed, beaten, and spit upon; but he nevertheless, 
‘continued his labours of love. He acted in this 
way during twelve years. A new governor of the 
prison was appointed, in order to reorganize it, and 
he soon found out the worth of this prisoner, and 
made him his right hand. The Governor did 
not hesitate to say of this criminal, “I stand 
‘ashamed of myself in his presence.’ This man 
is now fifty-six years old. His chains were at 
length taken off him, and the Grand Duke made 
him a present of fifty dollars, which he expended 
in enlarging his library. As he received the 
permission to go where be liked in the prison, he 
collected the juvenile prisoners about him, and 
‘continues till now to instruct them, and to show 
them the right way through word and deed. He 
received, a few years ago, a letter from a brother 
in America, entreating him to ask of the govern- 
‘ment his pardon, and offering to support him in 
America. After many days of inward combat, 
he asked the director for his advice. He would 
immediately have received permission to emigrate, 
if he had requésted it. At last he declared, that 
notwithstanding the great temptation, he felt it 
his duty to labour for the poor prisoners, and not 
to Jead a life of idleness in America. He is now 
happy to Be without the dress of a prisoner, and 
that he wears clothes like other persons. He 
goes alone in the city, in order to labour and care 
for the prisoners under him, and is never hgppier 
than when among them, directing them to our 
|Lord and Saviour. The power of the Gospel in 
his conduct, works with great effect on others. 
| As an instance of this, it may be mentioned that 
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he shows the way of salvation.—NS. S. Journal. 


—- 


THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


We have seen that the war system prevents the} 
accumulation of property to an extent w hich | 
those who have not looked deeply into the subject | 
little suspect. 
is to take unequally and to give unequally, and 
thus to promote an enormously unjust distribu- 
tion of wealth. Its tendency always is to pros- 
trate the masses, and to raise up a heartless aristo- 
cracy to trample on them. It crushes the many 
by inflicting on them nine-tenths of its exactions. 
It renders the few imperious, by lavishing upon 
them nine-tenths of its disbursements. it lives 
by1 injus stice. But for the most palpable injustice, 
both in taking and giving, it would die for want 


We have seen that its very genius! 


\ing out preparations for war, as we are now doing, 
ito the tune of fifty-four thousand dollars a day. | 


lA at. Era. 


| 
| 


| 


FOUNDRY. | 

The New York Evening Post gives a long | 
description of the celebrated “Novelty Works 
in that city, from which we make the following 
exiract : 

The iron foundry is a separate building, of 
two hundred and six feet long by eighty-six 
feet wide, with a wing upon one side, in which 
are four cupola furnaces, capable of melting, 
at one heat, sixty tons of iron, which, if requir- 
ed, may be deposited into one mould, making 
casting of that enormous weight. 


THE NOVELTY IRON 


a sing le 


73) 


another prisoner has fifteen under him, to whom is no sort of need of our being perpetually hammer- agement of N. M. Straton, whose e xperience 


in this particulor branch is well known. 

The ca isting of one of those large bed- p! late s 
\for an ocean steamer, is one of the grandest 
spectacles imaginable. The liquid and fiery 
metal, after escaping from the face ice, rushes 
roaring and seething alor ng the channels lead- 
ing to ‘the mould, throwing off its course, hun- 
dreds of bright and starry scintillations. 

The castings of various portions of machi- 
nery was in the early days of the art, attended 
with much danger, from the heated metal com- 
iug in contact wirh confined gas, which ex- 
ploded tothe imminent danger of all in the 
vicinity. Now, however, such accidents are 
of very rare occurrence, owing to the skill and 
experience of modern mechanics. 

There are 1016 men employed at these 
works, besides about fifty boat-builders in the 



















of advocates, and nations would be left to settle 
their disputes in as rational a mode, as confede- 
rate States, counties, towns, corporations, and in- 
dividuals, now settle theirs, by an appeal to a 
suitable tribunal. There exists not on the 
earth so hateful an aristocracy, nor so degraded a 
commonalty, as ina regular army. There is ex- 
hibited an inequality, compared with which, des- 
pots might shrug their shoulders and call them 
selves re pub licans. To say nothing of the abso- 
lute powers conceded on the one hand, and the 
abject submission required on the other, if any 
thing like a fair pay-roll between the officers and 
men were adopted, either the upper crust or the 





under, or both, would very soon be wanting. 
; The whole system thrives by i injus stice and oppres- 
sion. It would not be ke pt going without these. 
If the agents, pursers, and officers, were paid only 
in fair proportion with the men, that stale lie in 
favour of continually preparing fox war would cease 
to be reiterated through the earth, and nations 


would soon learn that they can as well abstain 

from fighting each other with 5,000 men, as with 

00,000, and better still without any. “On the 

other hand, if the expenses of war preparations 

were levied by anything like a fair mode of taxa- 

tion, every nation on earth would find it con- 
venient to keep so small an army and navy as not 
much to alarm its neighbours. About 1,000,000 
j men are now kept under arms in Russia. If the! 
expense was to be drawn in fair proportion from | 
the 1% ° ror and his ere indees, we should soon 
see the Northern bear drawing in his paws, and 
demeaning himself as meekly as if he meant to 
save his fur without fighting, and to let other live 
stock enjoy its fur and feathers without being 
compelled to blow out his brains. Austria now 
sustains 700,000 men in arms, but if her digni- 
taries of Church and State had to pay their fair 
proportion of the costs, they would certainly see 
“new light.” France supports 500,000 men in 
a high state of preparation for war. 
who hold the wealth of France were taxed in just 
P roportion, s 


and Algerines, and the Sandwich Islanders. Nor 
would England lavish 100,000,000 annually on 
her army and nay y, if the ruling r classes, instead 
of clutching it in the dis sbursement, had to pay 
a proportion of it, and then see it as hope- 
lessly beyond their reach as it is be yond that of 
the toilin lions who earn it. If the 20,000,000 
expended annually on our army and ni Avy were 
raised by a fair assessment on the property of the 
country, many a rich man, who now pays no 
more th: in his poor neighbour, would groan terrib ly 


r mil 


under a pressure of three, five, or eight hundred | 


a year; the tables of Congress wouk 1 groan under 
the weight of petitions for relief ; and we should 


soon be t taught that in this country at least there. 


There is also another furnace, which is occa- 
sionally used for special purposes. 
for the cupola furnace is made by Dempfel’s 
fan, and is brought under 


square feet. 


more. 
steamer, has as many as eighty-seven mem- 
bers, all of which, in the process of moulding, 
are dissected from each other, dried, 


If the men! 


she would doubtless think it cheaper | 
to be a little more polite to Roman republicans, | 


‘moulding, it is damped to a considerable con-| 


The blast 


ol six Cranes 


| 


All the different processes of moulding known) 


to the artisan-by the terms loam, green and d ry} 
sand moulding are here carried on. 
process Is generally performed without patterns, | 
in the following manner. 
brick work, 
ture of sand and clay, about the consistency ol 
common mortar, and Is put on somewhat in the} 
manner that a mason plasters a house. 
coating, when partially dried, is painted over 
with a mixture of finely ground charcoal, clay 
and water, which prevents the adhesion of the 
loam to the iron. 
of but two members or parts, while others have| 


The first| 


~} 
A wall is ouilt of 
which is coated over with a mix- 


This| 


Some of these moulds consist! 


A bed-plate for the engine of a large} 





and again | 
put together. 

This mould is about six weeks in prepara- 
tion, employing, at its various stages, from 
eight to lorty men, and requiring about t thirty- 
five tons of metal to fill it, which weight is ex- 
ceeded by the plates and bars used in its con- 
struction. ‘The fluid metal is drawn from the} 
furnace as fast as melted,and deposited into 
two large receivers until a sufficient quantity; 
is collected, when it is discharged into the] 
mould. ‘The process of clearing off the mould 
and hoisting out the casting requires about a 
week. Green sand moulding is not so called 
from the color of the sand, but rather in con- 
tradistinction to the same material dried. ‘This 
sand, in its primitive state, is the common yel-| 
low loam generally found near the surface of 
the earth. Large quantities of it are obt ained| 
from the suburbs of Brooklyn. 





When used in| 


i 

sistency, an impression is made on it from a} 
pattern formed of wood, being in shape of aj 
acsimile of the casting required. Dry sand| 
moulding is the same process as that last de-| 
scribed, with the addition of the coating of char-| 
coal andclay mentioned under loam moulding, 
and finished by drying in the ovens. 
The amount of iron melted in one month 
here is about three hundred tons, all of which) 
is of American manufacture. The whole de-! 
partment is under the skilful direction and man-| 


establishment. 
man is about 
s\7 o’clock in the m orni ing and e nding rat6in the 
ground through a/evening. bout $9000 
pipe, having a sectional area of about five|per week, for wages alone, the yearly business 
Arranged upon the opposite side transacted 
from the furnaces, are six drying ovens, each! dollars. 

with a railway and two carriages,and eac 4 
within the sweep of one or more 
some of which are capable of hoisting twenty 


tons. 


The average wages 
$1,50 per day, commencing 
This makes a total of a 


amounting to near a million 


——. 


EVENING THOUGHTS. 

It is the gentle evening hour, 

The dew-drops glisten on each flower, 
And in a deep and soft repose, 

Are sunk the Lilly and the Rose 
The birds have ceased their carolling 
No longer on the glancing wing 
From tree to tree they dance or fly 
With sudden motion to the sky 

The leaves upon the forest trees 
Areal! unruffled by the breeze ; 

The breeze itself is sunk to rest, 

And all is calm, and still, and blest 


The moon with pensive face and pale, 


Has thrown over all her silvery veil 
Save where the trembling shadows lie, 


Like clouds upon the summer sky. 


No human voice, or step, or soun, 
Disturb the silence, deep, profoundd. 
I sit within my window-seat ; 

Mine eyes alone these glories meet 

I sit and strive to banish fear, 

And brush away the trembling tear, 
It seems so selfish to be sad, 

When ali around is bright and glad 


All low and sweet there comes a voice 
It bidamy soul in peace rejoice ; 
From all around, below, above, 


Breathes forth ibe whisper, « God is love 
Oh! Heavenly Father strengthen me 

To place my trust alone with Thee 
Sustain, oh God ! my drooping heart, 
And make me feel how good thou art 
Oh g 


The higher life— 


ve peace, and rest, 
the ¢ d * th 


—_ 
"O00 » bles 
he good ! the blest 


ve me life— 


Say to my spirit, peace, be still, 
And trust the Heavenly Father’ 
Oh God, thou eve 


Of those who humbly 


s wil 
r hearest the cry 
look on high, 


¢ 


An t rest, and peace, to those, 
Who in thy love and truth repose. 

‘Thou who hast given so rich a dowe 
Of beauty, to the evening hour, 





And stamp’t o’er all the deep impress 
Of harmony and happiness, 

Wilt ne’er forget the human heart, 
But wilt thy strength and grace 

To those who humbly seek to be 


In peace with nature and with thee 















































for each 
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What though the present seemeth drear? FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE. EYRE 
What though the spirit shrinks with fear CHARLES ADAMS, AND : 
To tread life's long and lonely way ? _ ' 7 ee ee ; LANDELL, 
a ' ; ‘ om 7. No. 79 Arch Street, between 2d and Sd Streets, Philada. FOURTH AND ARCH, 
_ pone ek Ganeeen eee s earthly ray } Where can be obtained, at any time, the most de- ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
¥ ill make a light around us shine! sirable kinds of FANCY ANDSTAP LE GOODS, suit- Li obtain Dry Goods adapted to their eune. 
To link us to the world divine Cc. A.B. lab le es FRIENDS, and at the fowest prices. | E.&L. always keep the best stock of Cap Ginnie. 
cipal P. S. This store is also well established for LinzNs/Qyr motto is Good Goods at low prices. 108 Cashmere 
PHILADELPHIA MARKET. = oy ae Goons generally. Shawls at 44 cts. 4th mo. 27 
. . ae 3 = ofc 1 mo —_ pa eae 
TE RS ee Oe We Ne a —_—_— EW SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS.—JOHN 
Extra Flour $5 31 and $6 58. Rye Flour sells at 7ANTED.—A situation in a Friends’ Store by a J. LYTLE, 8. E, cor. Seventh and Spring Garden 
$2 87. \ young man. A country store would be prefe rred. |Sts/, would respectfully inform Friends that he has on 
Conn Meat—At &2 75 and $2 86. | Address W. C. M., Byberry P. O., Philada. Co., Pa. hand a large stock of goods particularly adapted to their 
Wueat.—There is a limited demand for red at i18| 6th mo. 22—1t. use, consisting in part of neat Prints, Lawns, Bareges, 
. at 108 : : re ; : low priced De Laines and Barege De Laines. 
and prime white at 125. . : » 


IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM 


Silk Lustres fi 25 to 374 cts. 4-4 Book Musli 
Corn—Is scarce at 64} a 65 for good round yellow,) § 4 AND ALICE ELLIS. peter reas Bs Foal, Boog ¥ ae 


Published this day— Hdkfs, 25 cts, Book Muslins, 31 and 374 cts., usual 
white is worth 62c. Life and Correspondence of William and Alice Ellis, price 50 cts. A lot of Barcelona Hdkfs. for 374 and 50 


Rye.—Penna. is held at 65c, of Alston, by James Backhouse, revised and corrected by | cts. much lower than regular prices. India Silk Shawls, 
Oats.—Are still very scarce, prime Pennsylvania the author for the American edition. Gauze, Cap Crape, Kid and Lisle Thread Gloves, &e. 


HENRY LONGSTRETH, | ‘Those in want are particularly invited to call and ex- 


from store sells at 48; Southern is worth 45 a 46. Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St 





° | ine i . xr 97 2 
CattTLe Marker. — he offerings of beef cattle for ALSO, jaamehedteck. = =8=8=8=6=6—C—hl6m a ae 
the week were about one thousand head. Beeves| Journal of Margaret Woods. Guide to Peace. MS hoes near BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
are selling at from $5 50 to $7 per 100 lbs. Hogs. Memorials of Rebecca Jones. Religious Poetry. BOYS, situated on the Crosswicks Road, three 
—There were 600 in the market, and sold from Letters, &c., of the late John Barclay. | miles from Bordentown, N. J. 
pes ate . enn :,,)Gntney’s Hymns. Memoirs of Maria Fox. | The Summer Term will commence on the 20th of 
$5 25 to $5 76 per 100 Ibs. Cows—About ~—_ '?| Life of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo. |Fifth month, 1850. ‘The course of Instruction will 
the market and sold at prices ranging from $16 to $38. | Marsh’s Life of George Fox. Youthful Piety. jembrace the usual branches of an English education. 
Sheep and Lambs.—The former from $2 to $4, the | Life of T’. Fowell Buxton. ‘ TERMS.—Sixtry Dotians per Session of ‘l'wenty- 
latter from $1 to $3. Sewel’s History, two volumes in one. a Weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, 
Memoirs of Samuel Fothergill. stationery and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c.. 
FENEA ACHER.WANTED. aay gers teacher, atte i is a| Lindley Murray’s Life. |except mathematical books and instruments—one-half 
member of the Society ot Friends, is wanted to take Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. | payable in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
charge of the Western District School of Little Falls Penn’ ” } No Cross, No Cre re &c. ke. 4th mo 27) HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


Monthly Meeting, near Fallston, Harford Co., Md. To) ‘ : ss aes er Stages running between Bordentown and Crosswicks 
a person well qualified to teach the common branches of | EATHERS! FEATHERS ! — 10,000 pounds of 


Feathers, comprising all qualities. For sale, whol sata the school daily. Sth mo. 18--3 m. 
. : ors, ci s ss, For eale, whole- 
an English education, Mathematics, &c., an opportunity | - . I 1 mn 


of estabiishing a good and profitable school is offered sale and re tail, at the lowest cash prices, by HARTLEY ATST ORE. —Kimber & Ci Cc sia tae 
For particulars apply personally or by letter directed to & KNIGHT, 148 South Second street, 5 doors above | ee aa 191 Lo 
etn een > > nee Co, Md. “ oe B. Walton| Spruce. Retail Hat and Cap Manufacturers, No. 19 North 


. : : . The Bedding Department of our business is in the se- Fourth Street, opposite Commerce, offer for ‘sale Has 
or Edward Painter. 6th mo. 29—St. leond story. w aes ot now have, ready made, or will ma © and Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 
WILLIAM D. PARRISH & CO., jto order “Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, and Cush-|™0st reasonable terms. 
No. 4 North Fifth street. jions of all kinds. We also keep constantly on hand, a EMMOR KIMBER 
Two doors above Market street, Philadelphia, |good assortmeht of Ticking, Blankets, Marseilles Quilts, having for more than twenty years paid particular atten- 


5 Sacking The fi ion to th anufactur r Plai ats, fe confident 
Manufacturers Impor tersand Deale rsin Paper, Comfortables, Sacking Bottoms, &c. The first floor and | tion 0 he manufactu e of Plain H als, feels confide n 
B 7 ks, Stati y, B t Boards, P | basement have been appropriated to the sale of Carpet- that his experience in this branch of business will enable 
wee, oe oan ; ata oards, £ aper ling, &c., among which are Brussels C arpetings, Tapes |him to give his customers entire satisfaction. 
angings, §c. 


try Carpetings, Imperial Three Ply. Ingrain Carpeting,| 3d mo 2 
Have on hand an assortment of all the standard from 25 cents to $1 60. Stair Carpetings, from 10 cents 


ee aeneaee to $1. Entry Carpetings, from 25 cents to $1 25. Rag NION VALE BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 

Which Shool Teachersfand Country Merchants are par-| arpetings, from 25 to 40 cents, Also, Oil Cloths and and Girls. Situated in Oswego Village, Union 

a invited to — a general assort-| Mattings, at all prices. For sale by |Vale, Dntchess County, N. Y., about 12 miles east of 
: RTLEY & KNIGHT > » Rufus P -habe W. P 

Comprising Foolscap, Letter, Note and Bill Paper, Com-| ; HAR iH | Poughkeepsie. Rufus Potter, Jr., and Phebe W. Pat 


‘ , 1148 South S 1 street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. | ter, P 
mercial and Packet Post, Flat Cap, &c. Also, Hard- a Sevens y “I : tor, Principals. 


ware, Grocet’s Weagpina, Eavelepe ond Pelating Pener,| 4th mo. 20th.—tf. | The Summer Term of this Institution wil} commence 

nd I Blue — Ww bine ns ae &c & tar - —+— jon the 6th of 5th month next, and continue twenty-two 
” STATIONERY x :E V ANS’ FIR E AND THIEF P ROOF SAFES weeks. 
. é . 4 $ \ pe > 

Consisting of German and American Slates, Slate Pen- « FOR MERCHANTS, 8 STOREKEEPERS, and| The charges for board, washing, and tuition will be 


: os 3 a a full assortment of various sizes now in store.|$46 per term. 

sils, Lead Pencils, Gold Pens, Steel Pe lls, Ink, | 6ners 3 : ; 

ng ot age we tre cs ere” The above CHEST'S are warranted equal to any other} No extra charges except for books and stationary, 
Plain a cian Envelopes Stoo and Note ales make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS,| which for the accommodation of the school, will be kept 
Transparent Motto Wafers, Bristol Boards ‘Perforated having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BOTH with-jon hand. 


Sel Meee ilies we : ; _| out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. | The location of this institution for healthiness, is 
ee ea ae can ALSO—In store and for sale: equalled by few, and surpassed by none in the sags 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES engraved by Cop-|_ SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND|_ A ee re eee ee ee 
mer Term, who will have the particular charge of the 
per-plate on the best English P archment, and adapted to “a _— 2 —— Sielie. 
Marriages according to the order of Friends, either before | \ Sjfor moving" Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. | . . . . . . . > 
the Meeting, or at private houses. Published and for) DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans.| For further —— — lly me 
sale by the subscribers. Price, $2.00. PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c. prietors, persona y: oN 4 letter directed to Oswego 
WALL PAPERS, BORDERS, &c. | PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc oe Dutchess 2 ate : 
At 10 cents a Piece, and upwards. tion, suitable*for warm or cold water. AL wed 1D MOORE, 2 Proprietor 
We have connected with our establishment an ex en-| | REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT r-| RUFUS POTTER, Jn. $ 
sive Vaper Hanging manufactory, and have recently} TER, MILK, &c. in dining room, hall, or cellar. | Union Vale, Srd. mo. 19, 1850." 





much enlarged our sale rooms, Keeping them entirely | WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad|— 

separate from our other business on the second floor.) WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARL or| JACOB HAMER,‘Jn.,” (Successor to Jacob Hamer 

We offer our spring assortment of new patterns of] other causes. OLIVER EVANS |e¥ & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro- 

French and American Wall Papers, at prices from ten| 3d mo-tf. GIS. Secoma! doorbclow ‘hesnutst. |nage of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 

cents a piece and upwards. Our stock comprises a) == ~ _ |No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti- 

large assortment of very desirable and neat patterns for| ENJAMIN H. LIGHT F OOT, H A T T ER, having cular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he; will 

Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c., also gilt and embossed improved in health, has resumed his business in |be able to give his customers satisfaction. 

papers, velvet papers, imitations of the various kinds of} connection with James Nickerson, of the late firm of| 4th mo. 4-tf. 

wood and marble, pannel papers, gilt and velvet Borders,| Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North Second street, 

Fire Board patterns, Window Shades, &s. &c., whole-| where an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, A. A. SHAW, No. 15 North Renn: street, invites 

sale and retail. |will be kept, or made to order. M. the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
{((¥° Papering done in the city or country by careful} The patronage of his friends and former customers is|China, Glass and Queensware, comprising a variety of 

and experienced workmen, and all work worranted. | respectfully solicited. patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 





0G A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. | N.B. Hats for boys kept on hand, or made to order.| ‘Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., J. 8. NICKERSON, a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
Nos. 4 and 6 N. Fifth St., two doors above Market, B. H. LIGHTFOOT, 


will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
up stairs 4th mo. 3d mo. 20-ly, the city, 5th mo. Sth. 








